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THE ALDINE. 



90,000 spectators; and Shaw's Gardens (botanical) 
are among the finest on the continent. It has two 
principal cemeteries — the Bellefontaine and the Cal- 
vary. Among other and scarcely secondary objects of 
interest at St. Louis, are the great Steel Bridge over 
the Mississippi, rivaling all works of that kind, of 
the age ; the city Water-Works, not long finished, 
and very extensive and perfect : and the new Union 
Depot for the con- 
necting railroads, ex- 
ceptionally large and 
complete. Among 
the buildings best 
deserving of atten- 
tion are the Court 
House, the Custom 
House, Temple of 
Justice, Merchants' 
Exchange, Arsenal. 
Masonic Hall, Ca- 
tholic Cathedral, St. 
George's, First Pres- 
byterian, Church of 
the Messiah, etc. 
The leading theatre, 
and one of eminence, 
is De Bar's. 

The transit con- 
nections of St. Louis 
are among the most 
extensive on the con- 
tinent. By rail, liter- 
ally everywhere ; and 
by the Mississippi to 
all points, and to 
points of equal inter- 
est on rivers flowing 
into it. 

The second paper 
of this series will 
carry the tourist to 
Chicago, and thence 
Far Westward, across 
the continent by the 
great trunk-line, the 
Union and Central 
Pacific railroads, to 
San Francisco and 
the Golden Gate of 
the Pacific. 

— Henry Morford. 

Barreges. — What 
a melancholy descrip- 
tion Taine gives, in 
his "Tour through 
the Pyrenees, " of the 
town of Barreges ! 
What a gloomy place 
to win back the joy- 
ous nymph of health, 
when the very atmos- 
phere proclaims it 
the crippled child of 
storm, impossible to 
preserve itself intact 
from the frightful out- 
bursts of the aval- 
anche. It was a rare 
picture described by If 
the child of Louis 
XIV. , where, amid 

all these desolate solitudes, Madame de Maintenon 
sat spinning, spinning. A prolonged mental action, 
accompanied with ambition, seems associated with 
the flax and spindle. Arachne, the Lydian princess, 
was said by some writers to have been turned into a 
spicier for daring to vie with Minerva in spinning. Is 
it improbable, that amid the gloomy surroundings of 
Barreges, while Madame de Maintenon was drawing 
out the silvery thread, her ambitious thoughts were 
weaving the web to supplant the mother of the bov 
to whom she wrote, "Thou wast beautiful as an 
angel ! " — /. L. Sea Ion. 



PICCOLA AND PICCOLO. 



Most of our readers are aware that in some of the 
Latin tongues of Southern Europe — the Italian espe- 
cially and the French in a similar degree though in 
different modes, — the terminations of words have 
great influence in explaining their meaning, and those 
of proper names actually determine their sex, as do 



eyed beauty of the land of poetry and song. In the 
story told by the two pictures, there has been a bit of 
a tiff between Piccolo and his lady-love, culminating 
in a very pretty exhibition of the differing characters 
of the two. Piccolo, eating his rice, is still sulking : 
Piccola, far the gentler and with the incipient kind- 
ness of the budding woman, is coming with a flower 
in her hand, to coax him back to good feeling. It is 

almost too saddening 
to append the sequel : 
that years afterward, 
rowing on the Grand 
Canal, a gentleman 
who has known the 
two children, thinks 
that' he recognizes 
Piccolo in the person 
of his gondolier; be- 
comes assured of the 
identity, asks after 
Piccola, and learns 
that she has become 
a beauty and a flirt 
and heartlessly jilted 
her old child-lover ! 




NINON. 



PICCOLA. Riciiter. 

the French prefixes, " Le v and "La,"" tell to a cer- 
tainty whether a man or a woman is being spoken of. 
In Italian, the most marked difference is to be found 
in the " o " or "a" of the termination ; and " Julio" 
is as certain to be a male as " Julia '" is to be a female. 
In the two charming pictures, "Piccola" and "Pic- 
colo,'' from the pencil of H. Richter, we have illustra- 
tions of this difference, equally evident in the names 
and the personalities. They are both Italian children 
— literal flowers of the Adriatic Sea, having their 
homes at or near the canals or lagunes of Venice ; 
and very sweetly thev illustrate the brunette and dark- 



Nixon was French: 
full of spontaneity 
and melody as a rare 
poem. Ninon was a 
poem ; she was more 
than French. We all 
admired her for the 
freshness and sparkle 
of her nature ; for her 
beauty, if she had any, 
was of that indefinite, 
changeful kind, that 
one is never quite 
sure of. You looked 
at her and said how 
plain the little crea- 
ture really was ; but 
she might flash a 
mirthful eye up to 
yours, and you did 
not know but she 
was beautiful, after 
all. So, at school, 
we all admired her. 
In a way, she was a 
real genius, and mag- 
netic enough to keep 
us all enchained. I 
was confident that my 
admiration for her 
was love — I was but 
sixteen — and, carry- 
ing her satchel of 
books for her, one 
night, I made this re- 
velation. She smiled 
a seductive smile, but 
her eyes looked a lit- 
tle thoughtful and 
sad, as she replied : 
" Of all who are kind 
to me, Guy, I like 
you best [dear Ni- 
non ! in compassion, 
she would have said as much to any of my comrades] ; 
but listen, I am going to tell you. I am as young 
as you, but I have had better opportunities. My 
mother has a history. Her husband was faithless, and 
broke her heart. She, mamma, does not believe in 
love. I am her daughter." 

Time passed on. Madame, her mother, died, and 
Ninon went away from the little cottage, and became 
a teacher. A grave professor was associated with the 
school. He was not like other men : he was far wiser 
and nobler. It was Ninon herself who discovered 
this; and, well, she believed in love. And because of 



this, she avoided the professor, or was not attractive ; 
and so he did not know Ninon. She had vivacity, 
but she had not strength. He was like a rock ; if 
something had taken refuge in his shadow it might 
have awakened a benevolent nature. Thus there 
were two beings who in unity might have made an 
admirable whole ; but one of them was blind. 

She had a cheery way of imparting knowledge, often 
varying routine with 
words that called 
forth bright young 
smiles. She taught 
after her own man- 
ner, and not from 
any model ; but dur- 
ing the professor's in- 
spections he only saw 
a lithe, dark young 
woman maintaining 
the dignity of her 
position and in some 
way advancing her 
pupils ; and he ap- 
proved. 

She had taught in 
this school three 
years, when it occur- 
red that the profes- 
sor, one day, got un- 
balanced, as a man 
with an undeveloped 
nature may. It may 
have been the failure 
of a chemical experi- 
ment, or the dis- 
placement of his ge- 
ological specimens, 
but it resulted in a 
visitation of wrath on 
all his teachers. Ni- 
non, at her turn, 
became astonished ; 
then she grew angry, 
and, how she knew 
not, succeeded in 
politely turning him 
from the room. This 
was in the morning : 
in the afternoon he 
sent for her. She 
mounted the two 
flights of dusty stairs, 
wearily, for she oc- 
casionally felt the 
strain of her voca- 
tion. He opened the 
door, and noted her 
tired face with almost 
a feeling of pity ; but 
this was not the pur- 
pose of his sum- 
mons. An apology 
was due from her, he 
caused her to under- 
stand. There was a 
gleam in her eye like 
the light that plays 
over polished steel, 
and her head was 
erect ; perhaps Ni- 
non had strength af- 
ter all. She thought 

the apology should be made to her. This she im- 
parted. The professor, in his turn, was astonished. 
Then she walked quietly out and left him to recover 
himself. 

After this he did not visit her room in a week, but 
she managed to possess her soul in peace. Then he 
watched her with a new interest. He sometimes 
found his footsteps arrested in the hall, and he lis- 
tened to her novel method of developing the young. 
One evening, after one of these entertainments, he 
was unable to write clearly upon his lecture for his 
class. His mind was endeavoring to settle a new 



theme — love. Could it be weighed or measured? 
Were there any methods of analysis ? Had it general 
principles at all ? These tests could not apply. It 
was unscientific and unreal. The professor gave a 
little sniff of contempt for people allowing themselves 
to suffer under so causeless a malady. 

The necessity of removing Ninon from the school 
was the next train of thought. She had been disre- 




PICCOLO. — Richter. 

spectful. She was original in her method of teaching 
and disregardful of precedent. Not at all a proper 
person to train youth. 

It was eight in the evening when he had disposed 
of this matter, and he took his hat and walked out to 
call on her. She entered the parlor, looking pleased. 
Enjoyment with Ninon was sure to be contagious. 
She never kept it in reserve for her own especial bene- 
fit. So, for an hour he was entertained royally. The 
clock struck nine, and he arose in alarm and angry at 
himself. When before had he allowed himself to be 
diverted from a line of duty? 



" Madame," he began, "a lady, an accomplished 
teacher, has applied for the department which you 
have in charge." 
"Well?" 

' ' You do not — that is, you have not always given 
satisfaction, and I had decided to engage her." 
Little Ninon looked quite tall. 
"May I ask your reasons for taking those little 

children from me ? " 
As though he had 
not just explained. 
He was not an ac- 
complished dissem- 
bler, and before her 
direct manner and 
flashing eye he lost 
self-control. The 
professor could not 
have been a rock. 

" Why do you 
take them from 
me ? " 

"I — I fear that I 
love you. " And Ni- 
non, she could not 
have told you how, 
again showed him 
out, or politely turn- 
ed him from the 
room. 

Then she went 
back and covered 
her face, and shed 
some tears. "Was 
loving her, then, a 
dishonor to a wise 
and good man ? " 

She lay awake all 
night, and before the 
morning she had de- 
cided to go away. 
She would go to the 
El Dorado and be- 
gin life anew. The 
past should be to her 
as a sealed book ; 
and yet she would 
never forgive him, 
no, never. 

When she had 
arisen and breakfast- 
ed, she heard the 
pleasant bell that 
called the children 
to the school. The 
beloved children ! — 
all at once she knew 
that she could not 
leave them. No ter- 
rible professor could 
take them from her ; 
and that morning, 
Ninon, as usual, 
took her seat at her 
desk. 

Months passed by, 
and then the profes- 
sor again sought Ni- 
non. She walked 
humbly into tfre 
room and seated 
herself. He, still 
more humble, looked at her as if imploring help. 
She only remained silent. 

"I believe," said the professor^ at last, "that hith- 
erto I have only regarded myself and others in the ab- 
stract. I meant to live true to God, true to the best 
in me. So one side of my nature lay undisclosed. 
Ninon, I love you. It is this that has made me more 
worthy. It almost exalts me. Do not answer me 
now; take time and try to think of me favorably." 
Poor Ninon! — she lost one "engagement" but 
accepted another — that with the professor. 

• — Marie S. Ladd. 



